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baa /Wouldn’ t he tell himself?, said Mr. Jobson, with a diabolical sneer.”—p. 564. 


TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTUER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 


—_—»—. 
Cuaprer XXIV.—TuE New Mistress. 


HE old house had got a new mistress, but it 
seemed none the gayer for that. Nofé that the 
: = could not be gay; Nelly would have 
lightsome as a bird, for, though her life had been 


VOL. V. 


sad enough, she was by nature happy, and the world 

will hardly look altogether dismal to the tear-anointed 

eyes of youth when its sorrows are no longer living 

ones. But there wasa lack of active, cheerful, individual 
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life about her new home which was depressing. ‘The | Nelly’s hand, and bade her keep it for any little per- 


well-arranged household went on its way with clock- 
work regularity. An hourin the morning sufficed to 
settle it for the day; Nelly was too shy to make any 
innovations on its long-established customs, even if 
she had wished to make them, and she found the 
whole long day before her to do as she pleased with, 
which was something new to her. 

She took up her reading where she had left off, 
and pleased herself for a while with the idea that 
she would interest Harry in the works she read, and 
so gain in mutual understanding. But, somehow, 
Harry seemed constantly preoccupied, and she was 
wise enough to know that it could not be by the 
business of the factory. He was now a partner, to 
be sure, but he had certainly not assumed a greater 
share of the labour and anxiety attached to the 
management. His hours at the works were as short, 
and his duties as light, as ever. He was preoccupied, 
and that gravely, it seemed to Nelly, and she was not 
allowed to share in his thoughts and pursuits, what- 
ever they might be; he showed her every kindness 
but that. He would have taken her to every place 
of amusement in London, and he did take her to 
several, and wondering that she enjoyed them so 
little, at last gave up escorting her to this concert 
and to that entertainment. Nelly was no lover of 
pleasure, as Harry had come to understand pleasure. 

It certainly was not pleasure, however, that so 
often took Harry from home in the evening. He 
was obliged to go out in the evening, he said, 
because his father expected him to remain in the 
counting-room until the works closed, and was dis- 
pleased with him, the only time since his marriage, 
that he had left early in the afternoon. Nelly 
noticed that it was generally after getting a note 
from Horace Eden that he stayed away, and the note 
generally troubled his tell-tale face, as he thrust it 
away. Several times also an American paper came 
to him, which he would look over eagerly, and then 
say, in reply to his father’s question, that it con- 
tained ‘‘ nothing of any interest,” only Eden wanted 
him to look at it. 

“ What is Eden about ?” asked his father one day. 

“T really don’t know,” replied Harry, truthfully 
enough. 

“You see enough of him to know,” rejoined his 
father, severely. 

He did not approve of Harry’s absences. In the 
early days of his marriage he never was absent from 
home for a single hour, nor yet in the later days 
either. 

“ Now that he has got her, he neglects her,” was 
his thought concerning Nelly ; and while his coldness 
to his son was on the increase, his attention to his 
son’s wife was greater than ever. 

Except for her housekeeping, she had no need to 
apply to Harry for money. When Mr. Palmer gave 
Anne her allowance he put a twenty-pound note into 





sonal expense she might incur ; and before Nelly hag 
so much as touched her gift there came another, 

As the year drew to a close Harry’s absences 
became more frequent still, his ways more perverse, 
according to his father, who did not see, ag Nelly 
did, that some secret anxiety was weighing him 
down. Many an evening they sat—Nelly and Anne 
with the old man, and Harry was not there, and his 
name was not even mentioned. The young wife 


| was breaking her heart in silence, Mr. Palmer wag 


working himself up into a passion of indignation, 
and Anne into a passion of pity; the wrath of 
Mr. Palmer was being kindled likewise against 
Horace. 

“T do not believe he is with Eden always,” he 
said to Anne; and Anne was obliged to answer 
that she believed he was, for Patricia, proud as she 
was, had confessed to her husband’s absence on the 
same occasions several times. 

Anne often spent a day with her sister, leaving 
Nelly alone, for Nelly was too sensitive not to feel 
Patricia’s coldness, and feeling it, she shrank into 
herself, and was very much to Patricia what Patricia 
thought her—a colourless, characterless creature, 
against which Anne protested, and was accused of 
seeing through her coloured glasses as usual. But 
Patricia could not now use the argument, that had 
Nelly been different she would have kept her 
husband by her side. Horace was frequently absent 
too, and though Patricia strove to hide her doubts, 
even from herself, she too had grave cause for 
anxiety. 

Nelly now and then visited the Macnaughtens, 
but her visits were very brief, as she would not 
absent herself, even for a day, from the little duties 
of the midday meal at home; indeed, Patricia was 
oftener with them than she. At first they had come 
to her, but it was too great an undertaking. It was 
almost a day’s journey, and they began to make 
excuse. She seemed dropping out of the circle which 
she had found so charming. Only once had Mr. 
Dalrymple called, and then to her chagrin she was 
not athome. But Anne, who had found it convenient 
to fix one day a week for spending with Patricia, had 
seen him more than once. He had called with the. 
ladies, and called by himself, and Anne had always 
been there. She had got over her first unreasonable 
dislike to him. They had had another passage of 
arms concerning Nelly, in which Anne had assured 
him that he had not the faintest chance, and then he 
had told her that he would take her word for it, and 
begged her to allow the matter to rest there, which 
she had very gladly done. He had also taken a2 
opportunity of seeing Nelly before his departure for 
the North, and had convinced himself that whether 
or not she cared for Harry, at least she did not care 
for him. 

Anne still railed at him, however. He was a 
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jder,.a mere dilettante. She preferred a man who 
had his place and did his work in the world. 

“But he does work,” said Nelly, always ready to 
defend him. 

“He only amuses himself doing things,” she replied. 
«By work, I mean hard, regular, unpleasant labour, 
from which one is glad to rest. It enervates a man 
tohave nothing that he must do, whether he likes it 
or no, or @ woman either,” she added with a sigh. 
And Nelly echoed the sigh. She, too, would rather 
“wear away with use than rust,” and there really 
seemed no use for her now in the world. Things 
would go on just the same although she were not 
there. 

Once or twice she had modestly visited the scene 
of her former labours, where the two years had 
wrought many changes. Kind-hearted Bridget 
Shenan was no longer there. She had married a 
labourer from her native isle, and migrated to some 
other quarter of the wilderness of district S.E. Polly, 
too, was gone, and so were all the little ones she had 
been accustomed to notice—gone or grown out of 
remembrance. But others filled their places, just as 
squalid, and sickly, and poverty-stricken, as they. 

“T wish we could do something for the women 
and children, Anne,” said Neily, after her last visit. 
“Don’t you think we could? We have so much 
time on our hands. We might make some warm 
clothes for them, and get them to enter a kind of 
club to purchase the material.” 

Anne shook her head. ‘My father would never 
let us interfere with the workers,” she said ; and when 
she spoke to Harry on the subject, he gave the same 
verdict, adding, “I don’t like you to go near the 
place, and would rather you helped the poor in some 
other way, though I dare say they will only impose 
upon you.” So Nelly gave up her plans for the 
present, and sat down with folded hands to wait. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


CHRISTMAS COMES, 


“ CHRISTMAS comes but once a year,”’ and once a year 
Mr. Palmer gave a feast to the heads—not to the 
hands—of the button factory. The hands received 
their wages for the day. The heads assembled in 
Mr. Palmer’s dining-room to eat roast beef and plum- 
pudding. The managing clerk and the foreman 
brought their wives if they chose; but as the foreman 
had a numerous family, he generally substituted his 
eldest daughter, and left the mistress at home, which 
was a mighty relief to her. Mrs. Simmins, on the 
contrary, would not have missed the occasion for the 
world, and especially this occasion, when Nelly was 
tobe there. Mrs. Simmins would like to show her 
that she thought herself quite as good as she, and 
she got a new silk gown for the purpose. 

The travellers and agents for the house, most of 
them mien who had been long in its service, were also 











invited, and they, too, brought wives or daughters, so 
that it was a large party to provide for, and made 
quite a stir in the quiet old house. The drawing-room 
carpet was covered, and most of the furniture re- 
moved, that they might have space for amusements, 
and Nelly and Anne were busy up to Christmas 
Eve with decorations and preparations of various 
kinds. 

Patricia and Horace were coming too, to spend 
their Christmas down in the east. They had not 
spent a day there since Nelly’s marriage, and Anne 
had hardly expected them to spend that day so 
willingly. Anne had been anxious about her sister 
lately. She had lost the look of happiness which 
had improved her so much, and was changing back 
again to the proud, listless, cold woman she had 
been before; only, if Anne had but seen her alone, 
she was far more than cold and listless, she was stony. 
She was changing, indeed! She had begun to doubt 
where doubt was intolerable to her. She had tried 
to fling it away; but, like a serpent, it only clung to 
her the more firmly the more she shook it from her. 

There were times when she thought her husband 
prevaricated about matters which came under her 
notice. Letters came to him which she was not 
allowed to see, and which were carefully locked away. 
Men called at the house at the hours when he was 
generally at home, and would not go away without 
seeing the master, though he sent them excuse after 
excuse. 

“You had better see them,” Patricia had said, and 
he made answer— 

““They are only impostors, importunate beggars, 
my love.” 

“ But you know them—they know you,” she 
replied. 

“IT dare say I have helped them at some time or 
other,” he answered. 

And then Patricia heard high words down-stairs, 
in tones that had more of demand than importunity 
in them. 

On one occasion Patricia happened to be crossing 
the hall when one of those unwelcome visitors re- 
ceived the message that had been conveyed to him 
by the servant. The message was delivered politely— 
“ Mr. Eden cannot possibly see you. He is dressing, 
and has an early appointment, from which he cannot 
be detained. If you will call at his office——” 

“ No, I can’t,” said the man, rudely. “I’ve been 
there often enough already. There’s never nobody 
there. I tell you I must see him. I’ve come myself 
this time.” 

“I see you have,” replied the servant, unable to 
restrain a little chaff, and not seeing his mistress 
behind him. 

“ What is it ?” said Patricia, stepping forward. 

“ Only this bill, ma’am, which ought to have been 
paid more than a year ago, ’specially as you’ve left 


‘off dealing with us.” 
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Patricia took the paper, and recognised a bill which 
her clear memory told her Horace had promised to 
pay—nay, had led her to believe he had paid— 
nearly a year ago. 

** Wait here,” she said to the man, “TI will see to 
it at once ;” and she went with the paper into her 
husband’s dressing-room. 

“Tt is an oversight of mine,” said Horace. “I 
will go and settle it at once.” And he went down- 
stairs and settled the matter some way or other, for 
the man went away well pleased. He went away, 
though Patricia did not know this, with a diamond 
ring in his pocket, which cost twice the amount of 
his bill—only it was not paid for. 

It was on the morning before Christmas that 
another unwelcome visitor found entrance to the 
house, and would not be dislodged. Horace had 
gone out unusually early, and Patricia sat in the 
morning-room alone. The servant who brought her 
the message hesitated to deliver it. ‘“ There is a man 
down-stairs,” he said. “Shall I send him up to 
you P” 

« A man down-stairs,” said Patricia. 
he want ?” 

“*He says he has come to take possession.” 

“To take possession,” echoed Patricia, without 
in the least understanding what was meant. 

“Some one has put in an execution, ma’am,” said 
the servant, fully understanding; “and unless the 
debt is paid he will not go away.” 

“ Send him to me,” said Patricia, quietly. 

The man came, hat in hand, with the particularly 
dogged look which always doing disagreeable things 
had lent to his rather stolid face. 

Very calmly Patricia inquired into the matter, and 
then dismissed her visitor, to make himself com- 
fortable in the servants’ room. The information 
she had obtained was not calculated to set her mind 
at rest. The sum was but a small one—only a 
hundred pounds ; but there was more behind, and 
the creditor was Mr. Jobson, who, as the man more 
than hinted, was not at all a “ pleasant party” to 
deal with. 

When the man had retired, Patricia sat along time 
in the attitude she had assumed at his entrance—that 
of a woman carved in stone. Her face had become 
grey, her lips almost colourless; her#hands lay 
motionless in her lap; her eyes were fixed on vacancy. 


“What does 


” 





At length she roused herself enough to rise, go 
up-stairs, and put on her walking-dress. She moved | 
through it all slowly and calmly, with the same 
fixed look on her face, consulted a map of London, 
chose her route to the City, and went out. She | 
walked on till she saw the omnibus she wanted, 
stopped it and took her place in it, as if she had 
been accustomed to do it every day. 

She was set down very nearly at the point she 
desired to reaeh, namely, at the corner of the street 
in which Mr. Jobson’s office was situated. It was her 


intention to call on that gentleman, and she carried 
out that intention without faltering. In another ten 
minutes she was in his presence. He knew what 
had brought her there, and he did not ask to what 
he was indebted for the honour. He was too blunt 
for that. Besides, she embarrassed him, ag an 
unexpected move embarrasses a man of poor intel. 
lect. He got up and muttered something unintel. 
ligible, and met her clear, steady gaze, and flinched 
before it. 

“TI have come to ask the meaning of the step yon 
have taken against my husband,” said Patricia, 

“Wouldn’t he tell himself?” said Mr. Jobson, with 
his diabolical sneer. 

“Mr. Eden was not at home,” she replied. “ What 
are your claims upon him?” 

“Can’t exactly say at a moment’s notice,” he 
answered. “ You'll find it all right.” 

“ Will you tell me what your present claim is? My 
father will settle it in the meantime: I am going to 
him.” 

* You had better not,” he sneered. 

She took no notice. ‘‘ My husband will be ready to 
meet your other claims when he knows of this.” 

“Willhe? Then there’s plenty more he’ll have to 
meet. But don’t you believe all he says,” he added, 
meaningly. 

Her nostrils quivered with the shock of his words, 
meeting her own inward doubts, but as yet they were 
doubts, not convictions; mere carelessness might be 
at the root of the want of strict regard for truth, 
which she had seen with such pain; but she stood 
firm. 

‘You think he has plenty of cash, then? ” he began 
again. 

“T am not here to discuss my husband’s affairs with 
you,” she replied, 

He gave a sort of whistle. ‘You think he had 
plenty of money when you married him. Ha! ha! 
It was a precious swindle!” he cried, looking at her 
with malignant glee. “I helped him to that £5,000.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Patricia, ready to 
think that she had to do with a madman, and almost 
wishing that she had not come. 

“No, I dare say you don’t; well, ’llexplain. He 
hadn’t a penny when the old gentleman proposed to - 
come down pound for pound, and we got up the £5,000 
for a decoy duck; do you see?” 

“Mr. Jobson, you shall prove the truth of this 
statement,” she answered, outwardly calm, her heart 
sick to death, 

She felt unequal to a contest with this man, armed 


| as he was with such weapons and invulnerable to 


reason or to pity. She turned away with proud dis- 
dain, and as she did so the door opened and there 
entered Horace Eden. 

* Patricia!” 

“ Horace!” 

They both spoke in a breath, standing face to face, 
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but the young housemaid determined to give warning 
before the month was out. 

Patricia dined alone. She omitted nothing of 
the daily routine. Horace retired early, but she 


sat on till “the hour drew near the birth of Christ” 
Then she went up-stairs to her room alone, Christ, 
mas had come, 

(To be continued.) 








THE LOCK-KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


al’ f i N the bridge-rail she leans, and gazes down 
w), Into the lock: what sees she? Clouds and 
sky 
And her own face, but Memory’s faithful eye 
Sees beside hers another face all brown 
With honest labour, not in th’ narrow town, 
But by the river-side, in forest ways, 
And wistful eyes meeting her bashful gaze. 





A step! ’tis light and firm—no stupid clown 
Or tripping girl. She will hold tight the bar. 
Perhaps again, as once, his eyes will peer 

Over her shoulder, and again he’ll press 
For the answer, which will reach so far—so far— 
Into eternity. Oh! silly tear! 

He comes—’tis he—what answer ? No or yes? 

J. W. A] 








“THE QUIVER COT” AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


i of Rilieg its noble work. The object 
that took our attention, though of no 
great importance in itself, is not without much 


pleasant suggestiveness, and will assuredly be 
regarded with a deep and sustained interest by 
the readers of this Magazine. One new, pretty 
‘bed, for a succession of little suffering patients, 
has been set up to commence at once its happy 
and blessed work, through the kindly sympathy of 
some of those into whose hands this paper will come. 

One more bed simply added to the seventy-five 
already in use, may seem to afford but slight 
matter of congratulation, considering the ever- 
increasing pressure of the demands on this hos- 
pital, and the inadequacy of its means to respond 
to even the most pressing claims for its service; 
but the addition is, nevertheless, a real assistance 
and a token of special sympathy, for which the 
directors and assistants in the institution are 
deeply grateful to their friends. At the time we 
write the subscriptions to “The Quiver Cot Fund” 
amount to something more than £200; this would 
discharge the whole expense for a considerable 
time; but what we should like to be able to do 
is, to endow at least two “Quiver Cots” for a 
period of ten years. This will take at least £800; 
we have, however, every assurance that our kind 
friends will enable us satisfactorily to complete 
the undertaking so well begun. 

The first occupant of “The Quiver Cot” is a 
little girl of ten years, with a very fair but sickly 
complexion, with light hair turning to gold, and 





with dark eyes full of smiles. A lightly-marked 
accent tells you at once that she is no London 
child. She has been sent, on very strong recom- 
mendation, from the sight of open fields and from 
a country cottage home, to gain relief at last, and 
it is hoped cure, from a disease of the knee, which 
has been slowly increasing for four years past. 
The kind, happy-looking nurse who has charge of 
the child speaks of her as wonderfully patient, 
very intelligent, and always busy with her small 
pieces of work, her toys, or books. 

Sarah Anne F. makes herself friends with her 
visitor at once, and readily begins to talk ina 
low sweet voice. 

Her home is near Wallingford; her father works 
ona farm; her mother does washing. She used 
to do lots of things, and liked to help her mother. 
She could sew, knit, and crochet. 

“ Sometimes I knitted stockings ; they were for 
my brothers. I have got two—one bigger and 
one littler than me; but no sister, because I am 
the only girl.” 

“Then we are afraid they all spoilt you,” we said. 

It was pretty to see her downcast, blushing 
look, as she timidly answered that she hoped she 
was not spoilt. Poor child! in disposition, cer 
tainly not; but, alas! the poor little thin body 
might have been better tended, had the means 
been attainable before. 

“ And once I helped to make a shirt,” the child 
went on. “I did not do it all; I did the tail of 
it. And I used to do other things. When I was 
strong enough, I went to school; it was not far 
off. I learnt to read and write, and do sums. 
Mother has not been to see me here; but I wrote 
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to her. And I used to go to practise singing 
every Thursday, when my knee would let me; 
that was only just over the way from our cottage. 
I went to sing to some ladies in the church, 
and also on Sundays, in the choir. Oh, it was 
beautiful! I loved that very much ; and I like to 
sing here, too. Shall I show you my hymn-book, 
sir?” 

The child’s simple words gave the image very 
completely of her busy home, humble but cheerful, 
with sunny lanes shadowed by luxuriant hedges 
leading to the village school; and, “just over the 
way,” the grey, solemn, pleasant house of prayer, 
known to little Anne from her earliest years, and, 
of course, no less to us and all her friends. It 
was easy to conjure up the pale face, with its 
delicate hues flushed to high colour, and the 
bright eyes flashing with feeling, looking down 
from amid the trained rustic choir; and scarcely 
more difficult to imagine it etherealised and sub- 
limed, joined to the happy throng of those 


“Who see all good, and ceaseless sing the King.” 


In last summer’s sun the child crept painfully 
to her delight of singing at the church, or was 
carried in the strong arms of father or friend; we 
will hope that before the warm days of this year 
are all passed, she may be able to walk freely with 
her pains charmed away. What will her singing 
be like the first Sunday in the village church P We 
think she will not forget on that day the pretty bed 
in which she lay in the London hospital, and we 
dare believe that, if unconsciously to herself, her 
glad singing will change of itself into fervent 
prayers for sick children who need our care, and 
for those who prepare and who tend the children’s 
cots; and for those who provided for her, and 
other little suffering ones to come after her, “The 
Quiver Cot.” 

Anne showed us her treasures. A bulging bag 
at the bedside contained most of them—her hymn- 
book, prayer-book, crochet, story-books; one, a 
tiny doll’s novel it might be called, with a cover 
but an inch square. 

“And here is my doll,” she exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, producing a splendid creature with a 
beautiful but impassive expression of countenance. 
“Her face is rather dirty, but you must not 
mind that; I mean to wash her soon. I undress 
her every night; this is her nightgown. Would 
you like to see her boots? Oh, they are so 
pretty !” 

The child had not studied the foot in sculpture, 
orm nature. There is no question that, in her 


. Glighted admiration of that particularly small 


foot, she showed as little idea of correct proportion 
as does many a fashionable lady. 

P My dolly has got a bonnet, and a cape, for 
Song out walking,” said the cheerful little patient. 





“Then we hope you will soon be able to go out 
for a walk with her, dear.” 

“Yes, I shall always take her ous when I go 
home.” 

Heaven grant it!—at least, until she or dolly be 
tired of companionship. 

A lady-nurse in the ward told us that Anne’s 
case is likely to prove of great difficulty; the 
doctors are doing their utmost to obviate the 
necessity of a surgical operation. It is at least 
happily certain that the child will receive the 
best available medical skill, and the kindest and 
gentlest nursing possible. 

In this paper we have spoken but of one case. It 
will be understood, naturally, as a representative 
one. This is but the first, as we trust, of a cease- 
less succession of patients in this one “Quiver 
Cot,” since, unhappily, the ailments and diseases 
of childhood are so widespread in our present 
imperfect state of civilisation, and our appliances 
of remedy are so inadequate. Then there are the 
other seventy-five cots, each with its little occu- 
pant suffering vicariously for the wrongs and evils 
of society. Then, besides, in this one hospital 
alone, there are 200 out-patients treated daily, 
many of whom could be received for special 
treatment if the building were enlarged. Again, 
there are the thousands, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, of sickly, suffering, diseased children, the 
unhappy progeny of poor, and sometimes of 
misery-hardened careless parents, who receive no 
kind of suitable care, and grow up stunted, weak, 
physically depraved, and ruined, unless they more 
happily fall, as early blighted blossoms, to the 
earth. 

This hospital work for children needs no sort 
of apology; it is urgent, of pressing necessity, 
of vital importance. 

The well-being of the next generations depends 
on our treatment of the rising race; the future of 
our country is indissolubly connected with our 
manner of rearing the children of the great mass 
of the people. 

“Tn our civilised Christian England, two chil- 
dren under ten years of age die to every three of 
the rest of the population; a condition of things 
most unnatural, most pitiful and alarming. There 
exists, then, a most urgent necessity for a general 
advance in the comfort and physical well-being of 
the masses of our people, and also for the medical 
treatment of children’s sicknesses, to save some of 
these poor unoffending sufferers, and to advance 
the study of the complaints peculiar to early 
years.” 

The hospital has peculiar advantages for the 
little patients who enter it. The highest medical 
skill is available, and is at every instant at hand; 
nursing the most ceaseless and gentle is lavished 
on the sufferer; the atmosphere is sunny with 
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kindness and with mirth; the place is as merry 
as a play-ground, ringing with fun and laughter ; 
the child cannot long think of its pains from the 
distraction of games and cheerful talk all round— 
unless it be in one of the quiet wards—and from 
the variety of toys coaxingly given it to divert 
its thoughts. 

But the importance and service of the hospital 
reaches vastly further than the benefit of the in- 
dividual patients. It is only here that the sick- 
nesses and diseases peculiar to childhood can be 
thoroughly studied, and the right modes of treat- 





tion to health also. In complement of their work, 
the committee of management have recently taken 
a fine roomy old mansion at Highgate, as a Con. 
valescent Home for the reception of such of 
their little patients as would be specially bene. 
fited by a short stay in the bright country air, 
and also for some difficult tedious cases where 
time and nature must slowly perform the ‘work 
of cure. 

It is a pleasant sight to see the children here, 
full of fun and good spirits, with the faint bloom 
of health coming to their cheeks, enjoying tho. 

















**THE QUIVER COT,” IN THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


meni determined by the careful observation of a 
great number of cases. It is here, in mercifully 
tending the poor man’s child, that the methods are 
found for saving in its turn the sick child of the rich. 
The spreading of the dainty white sheets in the 
little cot at Great Ormond Street, that some sick 
child may lie there for its cure, comes to mean 
precisely the saving of our own child, the sunshine 
and hope of our house, from the close folds of the 
white sheet that would shroud it from our eyes 
for ever. That our own loved ones may lie 
warm and healthy in their little beds, we must 
take care that the child of the widow and the out- 
cast may have the sick-cot for its cure and restora- 





roughly their visit to the pleasant country house 
as the first great treat of their lives. The visitor 
who can spare time, after seeing the house in 
Great Ormond Street, should certainly proceed — 
on to Cromwell House, Highgate. The evident 
care taken to employ every latest improvement in 
the fitting up of the place to render it a perfect 
sanatorium, will delight the visitor no less than 
the gaiety and cheerfulness of the occupants, 
so well suiting the picturesque and sunny old 
house. 

We give above a picture of “The Quiver Cot” 
and its little occupant whose case we have 
described. 
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VISION AND SIMILITUDE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE ALEXANDER CHADWICK, M.A. 


** We shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 


HE Bible does not connect the Chris- 
tian’s hope with death, but with our 
| Lord’s return. In this tabernacle 


we groan, not to be unclothed but 

“ clothed upon ;” not to be disrobed of 
the flesh by death, but, by Christ’s return while we 
are in the body, to draw immortal glory over the 
raiment we wear. Our desire is not mortality, but 
the swallowing up of mortality in life; not that 
the body of our humiliation be cast aside, but 
fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body. The 
blessed hope, which we look for and haste unto, 
is not of death, but of the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour. 

The period between death and the resurrec- 
tion of the body is apparently one of expectation 
and delay, in which the souls under the altar 
cry, “ How long?” and are desired to “rest yet 
a little while;” and Christ himself waits until 
his enemies be made his footstool. 

This period is not one of unhappy expectation, 
having neither peril any more, nor suspense, nor 
struggle, nor ache of unsatisfied desire. Yet satis- 
faction only of one part of our entire manhood, since 
body and soul are for the while dissevered, and 
one of them is dead, ruined, lost to all eyes but of 
Him who calleth things which are not as though 
they be, and whose tremendous summons the dead 
shall one day hear, and they that hear shall live. 

“ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father.” Not till then. 
And meantime it is for that—* for the Lord from 
heaven,” that we wait, not for death, which 
though a vanquished enemy, is an enemy still. 

It is of the glory of that day that the apostle 
speaks in the above words. And in what light does 
it appear to him most dazzling? What aspect of 
the joy ineffable rises to his lips first and most 
spontaneously ? 

Remember, it was he who saw, in sublime 
vision, Jerusalem the Golden; he trod the gleam- 
ing pavement, and gazed undazzled upon the 
walls of carbuncles and the foundation of precious 
stones. He heard the music, and listened 
through the silence of heaven. The crystal 
river poured its unstained life, and the trees of 
healing and food reared their wealth before his 
eyes. The sea of glass kindled as into fire for 
him ; and an awful voice called him “ up hither” 
nearer to 


** The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble as they gaze!’ 


Yet it is not heaven’s wealth, or gladness, or 





immortality that most impressed his soul. There, 
one central figure had gathered, as into a burning 
focus, all the grandeur, the adoration, and the joy, 
And St. John longs to be like Him, in faith and 
purity and manhood divinely sanctified, more 
than to possess the riches of paradise, or drink the 
water of immortality. 

Yes, and the words, “ we shall be like him,” 
express as none others can the fountain of those 
undying joys. You may say that heaven is glad 
because it is grand or musical or safe or im. 
mortal. Songs express joy; but they do not 
make it, of themselves. They are often found 
with broken hearts and cynical hopeless lives, 
But you never knew, and never shall knoy, a 
truly Christ-like man whose life on the whole 
was not a happy one. And to be completely like 
Christ will be the completeness of bliss eternal 
in the skies. And we shall be like hin, if we 
shall see him as he is. 

Yet how does it follow that to see him as heis 
will make us like him? Every eye shall see him, 
yet some shall be filled with bitterness and eternal 
despair. How can the perfection of others be 
traced to the sight of what ruined them? If the 
vision of Christ will fill some with terror,—if they 
call upon rocks and hills to fall on them and hide 
them from his face, how is it possible to ascribe 
to exactly the same cause results so opposite in 
others ? 

The answer is, All shall see of him just what 
they can see—what they are fit to find in that 
perfect, all-embracing, all-expressing face. Two 
men are charged with a crime, of which one is 
innocent, and knows his innocence will be made 
plain, while the other is guilty, and has no hope 
of hiding his guilt. Think you they trace exactly 
the same expression on the face of their judge? 
The fears of one fix his eyes upon the firmness, the 
resolution, the searching sagacity of nostril and 
mouth and eye; and he trembles. The confidence 
of the other points him to the just, honourable, 
patient mien which gives him promise of 
complete investigation; and he exults. Both 
watch the same face at the same moment, but 
what they find there is not the same. 

And further, when you have thus understood 
that different expressions may be seen at once by 
different eyes, you must also remember the widely 
different results they must produce. 

A man looks at. you in scorn—his scorn pr 
duces anger: he looks in menace—his menace 
produces fear: he looks in rebuke—his rebuke 
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produces shame. Each of these emotions excites 
jn you something different from itself; something, 
miless you are strong enough, that overbears and 
preaks you down. But let one whom you know 
ad honour look upon you in patience, and you 
jearn how to suffer: in gentleness, your passions 
de: in love, your glad soul leaps up responsive 
with answering love. Let his face be lifted up in 
wisdom, and a thousand frivolous and petty and 
mworthy emotions hang their heads abashed. 

We see, then, that angry feelings do not pro- 
duce others like themselves ; they may work mere 
dismay. But soft and loving feelings—if the soul 
jsnotdead to them entirely in its baseness—reflect 
their own image and likeness upon him who sees 
thm. And now we are in a condition to under- 
stand clearly how the unveiling of Christ may crush 
the sinner with deepest sorrow, and at the very 
same time complete the sanctification of the saint. 

The worldly man shall see him—and discern 
that, after all, time and man are briefer and smaller 
than eternity and God. The trifler and sensualist 
shall see him—and perceive that he who was 
regarded as far off, a mere vague sound, a peal 
without a flash, is at hand, is come, is a terrible 
practical fact! The atheist shall see him—and 
know there is a God, a Judge, a Christ, an 
eternity, too surely seen now, and too late! 

In discovering this much there is enough to 
overwhelm, but nothing to raise or comfort, much 
less to purify or to redeem. And they who have 
blinded their eyes and stopped their ears with sin, 
they whose better spiritual part is dead and gone 
—alas! even Christ’s own presence cannot show 
them Christ’s spiritual attributes. That he is 
strong and angry they can well discern: but that 
his favour is better than life, that there is beauty 
in his holiness—why, even if the terror of their 
doom did not distract them, they could no more 
perceive this than could Herod and Caiaphas and 
Pilate, and the crowds that mocked and gibbered 
round the cross where Messiah bore their sins. 
To be like him, one must not only see him, but 
see him really and fully and spiritually—* see 
him as he is.” It is as when an ignorant man 
looks upon bleak and barren hills—no more, no 
better; while the man of science knows that 
stores of precious metal are in their breast. It 
ill depends upon the eye that sees, upon the 
power fully and sufficiently to see. 

Why should it startle any to be told that the 
sight of perfect holiness would make a good man 
better ? 

Here is a crowd of riotous revellers—their 
Pleasure is excess, their words are polluting, their 
brains are flushed with wine. And among them 
$4 young man who knows the right, and holds | 
© it, but with a faltering and unsteady hand. | 
ey press him with temptations, and though ' 








he does not yield, his resistance is not so bold, 
so uncompromising, so Christ-like as it might 
be. He acts as nearly every one in like circum- 
stances acts—temporises, gives up too much, is 
afraid to speak out for God, and risk loss and 
defy ridicule for the right. Suddenly some grave 
and venerable man, known and honoured for a 
long consistent life, enters the room, and fixes 
upon the rioters an eye of rebuke and sorrow. 
Very likely they are not much impressed; they 
call him a Puritan; they wish him anywhere but 
where he is. But be sure of it the tempted lad 
does not wish him elsewhere—his very glance 
recalled his sinking fortitude, enabled him to 
scorn the scorner, and to stand fast for virtue as 
he was bound. His appearance made this man 
like kim, because he was already like him, in a 
less degree. 

It is a bad sign if we do not feel already some- 
thing of the influence for good that flows from 
gazing upon goodness. 

How touching it is to look at a young child’s 
face! Surely the freshness, the purity, the inno- 
cence, and confidence that are on it speak—or 
should speak—of what we have lost with years, 
what would be worth dying to recall. Christ 
saw in little children a type of those who should 
inherit the kingdom of the blessed. 

And there are earnest faces which to look upon 
is like a moral tonic—faces worn and furrowed 
with temptations withstood, with patient, wrest- 
ling, anxious loyalty to Christ; faces that in their 
rugged clearness tell you as plainly as words 
could, “ No, it is not easy to be holy: but it is 
possible to resist unto blood, striving against 
sin.” Yes, and there are grand old faces, the 
sublimest things in all the world—calm, with the 
assurance of a crown henceforth laid up for them ; 
smooth of brow and clear of eye and placid of 
expression, from whose fixed tranquillity we seem 
to see reflected the steady sunshine of the city 
of God. 

The guilty, the passionate, the worldly may look 
at these faces and not read their meaning; the 
desperate may even read, and bewail it as a thing 
he never can attain; but those who tread the 
same road can surely not see without being braced 
and raised and cheered. What will it be, then, to 
look on Him? 

Let us not think of Christ as having cast aside 
the traces of his life on earth. Did he not show, 
upon his glorified body, the print of nails and the 
gash of the soldier’s spear? 

Therefore we shall see the record of victorious 
conflict, the majesty of suffering, of self-sacrifice, 
of obedience unto death. We shall see virtue 
and not sin, holiness and not impurity, crowned 
with many crowns, and made fairer than the 
children of men. We, to whom God is so remote 
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and strange, and who follow after him so often 
almost in vain, we shall then see him, manifest 
in the flesh. We, who have languished so often 
for a clear and lofty sense of right and duty, shall 
then see holiness itself, incarnate, living, breathing 
before our eyes. We, who almost reckon it a 


triumph really to believe in the Divine love when 
- crossed by a brief disappointment or disease or 
loss, shall then look upon the face of Him who 
loved us with an everlasting love. We, who strive 


in vain to grasp the fulness of the great idea of 
redemption, shall then behold the grandeur, the 
greatness, and the purity that lay down in dust 
for us. 

What can that be, short of a complete revolu- 
tion, a perfect restoration of the soul? Ask any 
Christian what he really wants to enable him to 
serve his God, and he will tell you, “ Not so much 
new convictions or deeper knowledge of the Divine 
will; no, but something to make my heart and 
soul, which are so cold and sluggish, tingle and 
glow and burn with a flame of love divine.” 

Which of us does not want that? but which of 
us could see Him and not feel it, if we saw Him as 
He is? 





—a 

See Him, in some way, we shall—how soon jy 
known only to God. That secret no prophet hag 
looked into; the Father has kept it in his oy, 
power. But this we know—his coming will be atg 
time like this; when men shall have most utterly 
forgotten Him, when Satan and the snares of the 
pit shall be most successful; in days that mug 
be shortened if any flesh is to be saved; in dy 
when it is questionable if faith shall be foung 
upon the earth. 

He shall come with cloud above and earthquake 
beneath: with the ending of the days and way 
of earth, the shaking of the sources of the sea, 

He shall come with wailing of all nations, with 
the voice of the archangel, with a shout, with the 
trump of God. 

Already, though we see Him not, His eyes 
are on His servants, and also on the finger that 
steals along the clock of time, nearer and nearer 
to the striking of the noon which is Eternity! He 
watches, if we watch not. Whoever may be care 
less, He expects until His enemies are made His 
footstool, and they whom the Father hath given 
Him, be with Him where He is. Which shall 
our lot? 








A WORD UPON CULTIVATING RESPECT. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


aHE spirit of respect is a noble spirit. 

No nation can afford either to sneer 

} at or to neglect it. Hasy mannerisms 

are always in danger of sinking into 

licence. Slang expressions are born 

of irreverence for men and things, and plain- 
spokenness soon becomes indistinguishable from 
impudence. It requires no great insight into the 
tendencies of the present age to detect some 
danger of a weakened respect as insidiously work- 
ing itself into character through a supposed man- 
liness or independence of spirit. The age, too, is 
somewhat over-given to lampooning tendencies. 
Caricatures of statesmen are seen in multitudes 
of shop windows, and the spirit of ridicule, so 
easy to cultivate, has called forth an increase of 
periodicals in its favour. The age is a “sneering” 
one, and it will be strange if virtue itself does not 
suffer from the infection of ridicule. The conven- 
tionalities and proprieties of life may be rudely 
ridiculed as offensive to an easy naturalness, yet 
no sensible man who has children of his own but 
must well know that the laws of society have been 
imposed in former days for wise purposes, and 
that no man can neglect them without imperilling 
the best interests of his offspring. We may call 
the various fences which custom has planted 
around the free and familiar intercourse of friend- 
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ship artificial creations, if we like, but we can only 
safely remove them when our critics have found 
out a wiser and a better way. What do so many 
of the miserable marriages, and the money “in 
takes” (to use a Scotch expression) of middle-class 
life come from more than the sea-side holiday. 
time—when it seems safe to cast aside the mor 
rigid rules of ordinary life? The devoted captain 
with his long moustache, and his languid eye 
proves to be some lazy sot who “ sets a trap # 
catch a sunbeam” in the shape of any rich spinster 
or widow he can ensnare; or, if you like a fishing 
figure best, he knows exactly where to cast his 
fly, and what sort of fly to whip the stream with 
High Church—Low Church—No Church—senti- 
mental, gay, or serious—it’s all the same to him 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines can do with 
any or either; give him but the golden sunbeam 
and all is well. Ah! how many families could 
tell us, to their deepest sorrow, of the miserable 
heartrendings which have come from slighting 
or despising the conventional forms of 

order. I am sure too of this, that home life suffers 
when disrespect characterises the common speech 
—when either father or mother is treated in @ 
off-hand and irreverent way. “The ‘old boy's 
pretty middling, thank you,” a superficial youth 
of the monkey tribe said the other day, speaking 
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of his father. This, and the use of such words as 
“guyner,” instead of the beautiful word “ father,” 
show disrespect. ‘This free-and-easy style of 
mde and flippant speech reveals more than vul- 
garity—it manifests an utterly unrefined and 
jmeverent nature; moreover, it eats into charac- 
ter, We unconsciously become like our speech; 
expressions caught up at first from hearsay, and 
uttered as new sensations, gradually work their 
way into the moulding of our own nature. We 
very often treat things as we speak of them. 
Respect is cultivated by outward symbols. We 
may despise the symbols, but we shall come in 
time, if we do so, to despise the things signified. 
Weare not so etherealised—so capable of appre- 
isting and obeying Truth as to be able to do 
amay with its outward clothing of dignity and 
honour. A judge without his ermine is a judge 
still; but that ermine has its influence on him, 
and on the most educated and most ignorant 
minds in the court. Who has not been familiar- 
ised with some pictures of the American courts, 
which are unlovely in the last degree? The 
judge planting his lank legs on the bench in front 
of him, and the counsel squirting out some in- 
tolerable tobacco-juice on to the floor of the court, 
carpeted or otherwise, it matters not. And who 
shall say that this disrespect for decency has no 
influence on the estimate put upon the weighty 
momentousness of the judicial decisions? It is 
easy also to slight such things as coronations, and 
to despise insignia which royalty bears with it; 
but.a coronation is a very solemn thing, and 
speaks its wide lessons to the humblest mind, 
whilst “the Court,” so called, has not only an 
influence on the fashions, but on the dignity and 
advancement of the people. It 7s a good thing to 
have rank above rank; to have positions to which 
earnest and able men may continually rise, as on 
stepping-stones; and it is a very bad thing for a 
tation when they do not render tribute to whom 
tribute, custom to whom custom, “fear to whom 
fear,” and “ honour to whom honour.” “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” are either the catch-words 
of ignorance, or, worse still, the deceitful call- 
Yoices of vultures who want to prey upon society 
themselves. Long before the French Revolution 
taught us the miserable emptiness of the cry, our 
New Testament had condemned the spirit. There 
We are taught to render honour to the king as 
fipreme, and to governors as to those that are 
at byhim. Religion and ‘history alike warn us 
igainst disrespect. Reverence lies at the root of 
ill the laws and institutions—yea, and all the best 
tijoyments of civilised life. 

This spirit of respect should characterise all 
*wr relationships to each other, and to the race. 
Weare told to “honour all men.” The lofty must 
Mspect the lowly; the educated, the illiterate. 





We must respect men as men. There is nothing 
much more contemptible than to hear men speak 
of some people in a lower rank of society than 
themselves as “cads,” or to hear the negro race 
—whom assuredly the same God made—called 
“niggers.” This may provoke a laugh, but it is 
a very empty one. The negro, too, was made in the 
image of God; for the negro, too, Christ died ; with 
the negro, too, the Holy Spirit strives; and in the 
multitude around the throne, which no man can 
number, we may be sure that there will be many 
from the dark African race. 

A weakened respect often springs up amongst 
societies of men from the way in which they talk 
to each other. Society is often afflicted with self- 
styled plain-spoken persons, who can look even on 
anxious faces unblushingly, and impertinently ask 
them something which they know must pierce 
them to the heart’s core; they can tread upon 
any one’s feelings as careless people tread on corns, 
with, however, this notable difference, that they 
do it of malice prepense instead of unconsciously. 
Then there are the familiar persons who clap 
their enthusiastic hands upon your shoulder on 
@ second day’s acquaintance, and call you “my 
dear fellow” with the most unruffled composure 
of animal impudence. Now, familiarity is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant between friends, and ought 
to be cultivated; but the man who lets the 
world be hail-fellow-well-met with him any- 
where and everywhere, will soon lose that agree- 
able quantity in the sum of life, his own self-respect, 
and when that is gone in a man’s character, all 
that is worth having, and worth living for, has 
departed. 

The reaction to the flippancy and general free- 
and-easiness of modern society will soon set in. 
It requires no prophet or seer to perceive that. 
And, of course, it is not difficult to see that, like 
all reactions, it may have its extremes. Literature 
might be a little too “ Johnsonian,” and our ladies 
might talk too mincingly, and there might possibly 
be too great a run upon “ Etiquette ” books again. 
If so, never mind. We must try and regulate the 
reaction—only let the reaction come as early as 
may be, for the sake of all who believe that virtue 
and propriety are very closely related to each 
other. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to remark 
that the treatment to which religion itself has 
been subjected lately has not been marked by 
enough of the spirit of respect. Our modern 
critics have too often put on the air of men who 
have commenced quite a new undertaking—they, 
forsooth, are the men—and they mean to examine 
the foundations of Christianity in the scientific 
style of the present day. They might, however, 
save themselves some trouble, and some failure, 
too, if they would look into the old archives of 
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ecclesiastical history, and note the engineering re- 
sults of their predecessors. Weapon after weapon 
has been forged against the Word of God, and 
none of them prospered. ‘There is such a thing 
as the “Literature of Evidences,’ and it were 
well for men who vaunt their new objections to 
the Grand Old Book, to study the past victories 
of Faith over Scepticism. I am sure that the 
spirit of respect for the genius of the past is a 
wise one, and that many a man would feel abashed 
if, in the study of Church history, he humbly 
learned that many modern difficulties are only 
ancient ones with new names, and have been 
answered in other days. Nor is it fair to come 
to the study of the Bible, without the spirit of 
respect and reverence. Its very age, its wonderful 
uniqueness, its matchless triumphs, its unques- 
tionable pre-eminence in literature—these things, 
apart from the fact of its perfect inspiration, 
.Should make all modest scholars approach its 
study with diffidence. The youthful engineer, 
who is about to search for flaws in the foundations 
of the Rock, ought to feel conscious that it is 
more likely that his efforts will be futile, than 
that the Book which has been the wonder of cen- 
turies should prove false at last. 

In all these remarks upon respect for persons 
and things, of course the writer has borne in 
mind that there must be something worthy of 
respect. We cannot will to respect anything. 
Where lofty position and virtuous character go 
together, however, no sensible man will grudge 
the respect which is given to honourable estate 
and honourable character combined. As the 
measure of responsibility is always to be gauged 
by the measured opportunity—as of him to whom 


much is given much will be required—so those | 


who occupy high places should remember the 
loftier the pedestal the more prominent they are in 
the view of the multitude, and the greater, too, 
is the scope of their influence for evil or for good. 
There always will be differences in wealth, educa- 


tion, and position; and so long as all men 
by genius and industry rise to highest posts, anj 
take their places as English chancellors or English 
senators, all is well. It would be a poor day when 
there were no positions other than the dead, dal] 
level of an unreal equality. 

If, too, we would be respected, let us respect 
others; but, if we foster the spirit which snegy 
and satirises others, let us be sure that the gam 
measure will be measured to ourselves. Manyg 
man who complains of the pride of others, g 
having hurt his own particular vanity, would fed 
amazed and irritated if his own servant were to 
sit herself coolly down opposite him at his dinnep. 
table at home, and he would have but little pityfor 
the wounded pride which was irritated by his om 
bumptious manner. 

I have said in this paper that the Gospel % 
profess teaches us to cultivate the spirit of respeg, 
In this and all other matters where popular opinions 
or manners get a disrespectful freedom ont of 
harmony with the Good Book, we may be quite 
sure that it is wisest for us to take counsel with 
God rather than with man. 

“ Honour thy father and thy mother ”—that is 
the respect demanded of childhood; “ honour t 
every man that worketh good ”’—that is respec 
for earnest and honest character everywhere; 
“David died full of riches and honour ”—that is 
respect due to a king; “giving honour to the 
wife as to the weaker vessel”—that is respect for 
the womanly nature which is meant to lean o 
the stronger; “ honour widows that are widows 
indeed” —that is respect for the frail corps i 
life’s battle-field who fight single-handed in th 
war; “that all men should honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father ”’—that is the reve 
| rential respect of redeemed men for the word- 
| the will—yea, the very whisper of their Divine 
|Lord. In all aspects of life we are enjoined t 
| cultivate the spirit of respect, when we become 
| students in the School of Christ. 
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CE upon atime there were three sisters, 

Clara, Mary, and Edith. “Well,” 

you exclaim, “there is nothing so 

very strange in that!” True, young 

reader; Clara, Mary, and Edith were 

nothing more than ordinary girls, with ordinary 

names; and yet I can venture to say that they once 

met with a more wonderful adventure thin you have 
ever done, or are likely to do. 

‘it happened in this way: One morning their 

mother came into the nursery, and told them that if 


E SISTERS. 


‘ the weather continued fine, they might go for s low 
walk after dinner. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried one, “ where shall we go?” 

“And mamma,” exclaimed another, “how long 
may we stay out?” 

«“ And mamma,” cried the third, “what dress may 
I wear P” 

As soon as these and a dozen other questions had 
been put and answered, dinner was announ 
| But, ah! before dinner was finished, large, heat 
| drops of rain came pattering against the windo 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 
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————— 
Tears Tose into the eyes of the sisters, but no remark 
was made about the rain until they returned to the 
nursery ; When the three began to express their dis- 
appointment all together. 

«How provoking !” cried Clara. 

«How very stupid!” burst forth Mary. 

«Qh, dear me! oh, dear !” whimpered Edith. 

In the midst of these exclamations, a tremendous 
clap of thunder, which seemed to shake the house to 
its very foundation, quickly put a stop to their 
grumbling, and caused them to huddle closer to- 
gether, for a moment terrified by the noise. Not 
that they were usually frightened at thunder; for 
their good mother had carefully taught them that 
there was One who controlled even the thunder and 
lightning. Quickly recovering, therefore, from the 
shock which the suddenness of the noise had given 
them, and turning their eyes towards the window, 
they saw—and you may imagine how astonished, 
though not frightened, they were now—the most 
peautiful and charming creature they had ever seen, 
standing close to the nursery window. 

“Children,” said the Fairy—for such it was— 
with a grave voice, “I have heard all your com- 
paints about the rain, and very sorry indeed I was 
to hear them. If you had but thought of others 
more and less of yourselves, I do not think you would 
have complained. However, to teach you to do this 
for the future, you shall come with me, and see how 
much good the rain has done already.” The Fairy 
ended her speech with a bright smile, which some- 
what encouraged the astonished girls. 

“If we come with you,” said one, “we shall get 
wet through.” 

“You need not fear that,” replied the Fairy, 
smiling, “for I have brought three bright blue 
cloaks, one for each of you.” And then quickly 
throwing the cloaks over the three girls, she added, 
“This is called the Cloak of Contentment, and who- 
ever wears one of these does not mind little troubles, 
as others do, but is almost always happy and con- 
tented,” 

Having said this, she turned to the window, 
touched it with her wand, when it immediately flew 
open, and she stepped out into the rain, accompanied 
by the three sisters. They were then, as it seemed 
to the girls, carried rapidly through the air by 
invisible hands ; on, on—out of sight of their own 
house, out of sight of the town, over the fields, and 
the hills, till they alighted on the top of a steep 
Looking round, they saw on 
all sides the wildest, but most beautiful scenery they 
had ever beheld; and while they were wondering 
What they had been brought there for, the Fairy 
Pointed to something on the hill-side, and said, 
“Look at that poor old goat, it has been almost 
famished lately, owing to the hot sun having dried 
up all the grass, but now the rain has come it will 
have food in abundanee.” 





“Well, if that’s all the good the rain does,” said 
Clara, scornfully, “I don’t see why we should be 
disappointed for the sake of a stupid old goat.” 

Mary and Edith, however, went quietly up to the 
Fairy, and whispered, “I did not think of the poor 
animals, that might want the rain so much.” 

The Fairy was silent. Presently she said, “We 
will now go and find out what the owner of the goat, 
who lives in yon little cottage, thinks about the 
rain.” 

Then running down the hill-side, followed by the 
children, she bade the sisters stand beside the door 
and listen. 

“Martha,” said a rough, but kind voice inside the 
cottage, “I think we needna sell our bit o’ furniture 
after all.” 

** How so, Jim ?” said another, weaker voice. 

“Look at the rain, lass,” replied the first voice, 
“twill make the corn worth threshing, and selling 
too; so cheer up, old ’oman.” 

“ Do you hear that ?” whispered the Fairy to the 
girls, who were attentively listening. 

Clara hung down her head, but neither spoke. 

The Fairy then added, in a kindly tone, “This 
poor man and his sickly wife depend entirely for 
support upon their small piece of land, and princi- 
pally on that plot of corn you see yonder. You may 
imagine, then, how glad they are to see this re- 
freshing rain, after so much hot, burning sunshine. 
But I can see by your looks that you don’t dislike 
rain quite so much as you did when we started; so 
we will now retrace our steps, or your friends will be 
wondering what has become of you; and then, but 
not till then, you can tell me what you think of the 
rain.” 

They were then lifted up into the air, in the same 
wonderful manner as before, and carried swiftly 
along. By this time the rain had ceased, and pre- 
sently, the clouds having broken, the sun burst forth; 
and then, what a marvellous change seemed to have 
taken place! It was at the close of a hot and dry 
summer, and but a few short hours ago the whole 
country looked brown and withered; but now, the 
fields and hedges looked refreshed and green; and, 
as it were, expressed their thankfulness to the Kind 
Giver, by sending forth that pleasant and grateful 
odour, which may so often be perceived after a 
shower in hot weather. Every leaf in the trees 
glistened and smiled in the sunshine, and the happy 
birds were expressing their thanks in song. The 
three sisters noticed all this as they were borne 
swiftly on, and were obliged inwardly to acknow- 
ledge that it was the effect of that very rain which 
they had so lately pronounced “provoking” and 
“stupid.” 

Reaching, at length, their own home, and the 
window again opening before the mysterious wand, 
they were deposited safely in the nursery, when the 
Fairy addressed them thus: “ Now then, my children, 
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I want to know what you think about the rain;’is it 
a good thing, or a bad thing ?” 

“Qh! a good thing!” cried three eager voices in a 
breath. 

“Right,” said the Fairy, a bright smile lighting 
up her happy face. ‘I am glad to see that you have 
learnt somewhat by all you have seen; but I want 
you: to remember something much more important 
than the fact that rain is a blessing; and it is this: 
Although you are but little girls, you should, when 
any little trouble comes, look beyond yourselves, and 
you will often find that what is a little trouble to you, 
turns out to be a great blessing to others.” 

Gl Ww. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


256. From what passages of Holy Writ may we 
gather that there was a stated, systematic form 
of worship established before the giving of the 
law? 

257. What is the one condition to be observed for 
the full assurance. that our prayers will be granted ? 





258. What is the meaning of Isa. lxiii. 1—4? 


259. In what texts is it promised that human }j 
shall be prolonged at the millennium as before 
flood ? 

260. What did the Passover prefigure, ail by cA 
followed ? _ 

261. How many times has it been noticed that the 
Sabbath has been impressed on the observa 
man? 

262. What appears to be the meaning of the 
cherubim and flaming sword, which turned every way 
to keep the way of the tree of life ? 

263. There is only one instance recorded in 
ture of the marriage of a foreign’ slave to his mag. 
ter’s daughter. Mention it. 


ANSWERS TO: QUESTIONS ON PAGE 544, 

247. Lev. xxv. 47—54. f 

248. To be “carnally-minded” (Rom. viii. 6); 
to have not the Son, to know not the Father (1 ee 
v. 12.) 

249. “ And if I perish, I perish” (Esther iv. 16) 

250. Matt. xiii. 58—xvii. 20. 

251. ‘‘ Even our faith” (1 John v. 4; Heb. xi. 33), 
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